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EXETER HALL MEETING. 

In a second edition of our last number, we published a brief 
report of a meeting at Exeter Hall, on Friday evening, 22nd 
ultimo, with such extracts from the speech of Mr. Knibb on the 
results of emancipation in Jamaica as we were then able to 
obtain. We now subjoin a larger extract from that gentleman’s 
address and refer our readers to the Patriot of Monday 25th, for 
a very full report of the meeting. 


Mr. Kyies, in rising to address the assembly, said, it is, I assure you, 
with no ordinary feelings of pleasure that I find myself once more in 
Exeter Hall. My mind recurs to the scenes by which I was surrounded 
when, nearly eight years ago, I stood before my brethren and sisters, and 
claimed for those Po are dear to me as life itself that liberty with which 
God has endowed all his creatures. The Christian principle which was then 
put forth, soon reached, in all its delightful power and energetic force, the 
island from whence I came ; and now I have not to tell of the murdered vic- 
tims of i ; but I have the pleasing duty to perform of assuring 

ou that the mother calls her children her own—that husbands and wives 

ave begun to feel the full force of that relationship which in slavery could 
never exist, that all have free access to the throne of mercy, undeterred by 
the scowls of the slave-driver or the operation of unjust and iniquitous laws. 
Never, so long as memory holds her seat, shall I forget the delightful day 
which burst upon the islands of the West, when, disencumbered from the 
yoke which had bound their inhabitants age after age, parent and child 
stood forth in the full possession of those rights which had been so,unjustly 
and so iniquitously withheld. If there was one circumstance that more 
fully impressed my mind than another, it was this—when about 100 
mothers came to me, with their infants in their arms, on that day, and said, 
“* Minister, take them; for they are yours—you made them free.” After 
having witnessed these joys, I again return to my native shores, and, ere 
I proceed, I claim for Christianity the glorious victory. In the reply 
which Sir Lionel Smith gave to our address to him on this auspicious event, 
he thus speaks of our conduct :—‘‘ On my assuming the government of this 
colony I strongly expressed my reliance on the whole body of missionaries, 
in their integrity of purpose, and in their loyal principles. You more 
than realised all the benefits I expected from your ministry, by raising the 
negros from the mental degradation of slavery to the cheering obligations 
of Christianity ; and they were thus taught that patient endurance of evil, 
which has so materially contributed to the general tranquillity, even with 
the aid of a vicious and well-paid press, both in England and Jamaica, 
and, it may be presumed, some habitual confidence in Jamaica juries, the 
enemies of your religion have never dared to go to the proof of their 
audacious accusations against you. Gentlemen, the first year of general 
freedom has passed away. What were the forebodings of its enemies? 
Where are the vagrants?’ Where are the squatters? Where the injuries 
against properties or the persons of white men? Out of the 500,000 
oppressed slaves let loose in one day to equal rights and liberty, not a 
human being of that mass has committed himself in any of those dreaded 
offences. The admirable conduct of the peasantry in such a crisis has 
constituted a proud triumph to the cause of religion; and those who con- 
tributed to enlighten them in their moral duties, through persecutions, 
insults, and dangers, have deserved the regard and esteem of the good 
and the just in all Christian countries.’ A few weeks after these 
addresses, one of which was in the month of August, and the other in 
October, it pleased Sir Charles Metcalfe, before he had come into personal 
connexion with any Baptist missionaries at all, to send an official despatch, 
in which he selected the Baptists as political agitators, and distinguished 
them from the other missionaries by whom they were surrounded, 
Now, it is not my intention to say much on that subject; but I do 
designate that despatch as unfounded in fact. I claim for my brethren in 
Jamaica a right to be heard at the colonial-office in defence. When 
I last appeared before you, my brother wore this collar (presenting 
a large iron ring) but by political agitation, as they call it, it is now 
trampled in the dust. And what are we now to do with these things? 
We do not want them in Jamaica. I have thought of sending them 
to America. But do my brethren and sisters in America need such trap- 
pings? Is there any necessity that they should wear them? I should not 
on the present occasion refer at all to the working of the system in the 
island of Jamaica, were it not that I think it due to myself, and to my 
brethren and sisters in Jamaica, as we have been foremost in the battle, 
and cannot recede, and we do not wish to recede—and as we are deter- 
mined with Christian weapons to fight our way through, it is right and 
proper that this Christian assembly should have laid before it, with as 
much brevity as I can, the actual state of the population. I know it is 
asserted, and truly asserted that there has been a diminution of the cultiva- 
tion of the staple produce of the island ; and when you know the real state 
of the matter, I feel convinced you will hail this as a blessing, and not as a 
curse. I should like to know if any man conversant with the history of 
Treland, thinks her children benefited because they eat not the pork they 
rear? I should like to know if her happiness is to be weighed by her ex- 
aes to every part of the globe? I should not have touched on this point, 

ad not two things been coupled together—namely, that a diminution of the 
Produce was a proof of the idleness of the Africans. These two things 
are as distinct as it is possible for them to be. There are many circum. 








stances to occasion this diminution of colonial produce; and if the 
planters choose to risk their property in the hands of idle men, all I ask. is 
that you. should blame the right persons. Pauperism among the negros 
scarcely exists, There is not a pauper in Jamaica among the lately 
emancipated negros in connexion with our own churches; and I have 
no doubt it is equally true of the churches of my esteemed brethren of 
other denominations. In the parish in which I reside, it was asserted 
at the last vestry meeting, that since the abolition of slavery the poor- 
rates had been doubled. I knew the inference that was intended to 
be drawn from this. I went to a vestryman, to whom I said, “ You 
have told us part of the truth, now tell me the whole—how many blacks 
are there amongst the paupers who were once slaves?” What was 
the reply? ‘Oh, not one.” We have at the present moment, in order to 
satisfy the West Indian’s thirst for sugar, to purchase cattle, flour, Sad 
tatoes, and every thing else in distant markets. Can you expect that 
Jamaica is never to produce what is necessary for herself? Moreover, 
many of our black brethren think they may as well be masters as servants. 
They tura to other employments than sugar-making. I hod a member of 
the name of Hamilton, who was obliged to work for his master, but the 
moment he was made free, he set up for himself, and became a road-maker. 
He took a contract, and paid his work-people 10d. per day more than the 
whites said they were worth. I made out bis accounts, he brought me the 
money, and when he had paid his men four bits a day, he himself cleared 
12s. per day sterling for his work. Would he have been a wise man if he 
had continued to work for a master at a shilling per day, when he could get 
12s by working on his own account? The planters say that the Baptist 
missionaries have settled the wages. ‘They settled it themselves This is 
one of the few blessings—and they were very few—that the apprentice- 
ship gave us. During the time of the apprenticeship a number of 

came to be valued. The masters universally came down, and deposed on 
oath to their value, and that fixed the wages. We saw how it was going 
on, and what would be the result. Let the planters deny it if they can; 
we have their words, deposing on God’s eternal truth, that the labour of 
apprenticeship was worth so much, and can you suppose that when the 
people were free it was of less worth than when they were slaves? In 
what we have done in this matter we have really benefited the master. 
It was my happiness, in connexion with an estate of a gentleman in 
London, on which my brother Barratt has lived nearly all his life, to 
make the first settlement of wages; and I made it at two-thirds of 
what they said it was worth. Let that be denied if it can—I assert 
it as a distinct and palpable fact. When I had made this arrange- 
ment, a person was sent to the Oxford estate to make the people 
contented; and urged on by some white men, they came and said that I 
had made a bad bargain. So convinced was I of the equity of the pro- 
ceeding, that I call e men into the mill-yard, and said, ‘‘You have: 
made a bargain ; I k it is a good one. You have entered into a cove- 
nant, and unless you fulfil it, I will never interfere again.” They did fulfil 
it. But this is not all; another leading cause of the diminution of colonial 








- produce is this—the women stop at home and the children go to school. It 


has been asserted, that the Baptist missionaries use their influence to prevent 
the people working. We have recommended the children to be sent to 
school. Did we do rightorwrong? Is it not honourable to my emancipated 
black brethren, that they keep their wives at home to take care of their 
children. We do not weigh liberty in pounds of sugar or gills of rum. 
We use far higher scales than these. We see in that beautiful—that 
God-like change which has taken place in Jamaica, the development of 
the human mind, the reciprocal feelings of affection sweetly inter- 
mingling with each other, and while we behold a contented and de- 
lighted peasantry, it matters little to us from whence the sugar comes. 
How freedom works may be seen ‘n the diminution of crime. In the 
community in which I dwell, there are 125,000 individuals. At the 
last assizes only 19 were tried. Let us dissect them—six of them were 
white men, three were acquitted of the crimes laid to their charge, and 
there was ngt a female delinquent among the whole. In the parish 
in which I live, containing 30,000 individuals, at the last quarter-sessions 
only one person was tried. And when that inestimable man, Mr. Gurney, 
visited the jail at Falmouth, be found only one person in it, and that was 
awhite man. When I went to the tread-mill—for I have been there—and 
some have said I deserved to go there every day—I asked permission to 
go upon it, but the supervisor said, ‘‘ Mr. Knibb, it is of no use; it is 
rusty.” The fact is, that ever since the first @ August, 1858, we never 
have been able to muster enough hands to turn it, and down it must 
come. In the parish of St. y aN where my brother Abbot, lives 
—to such a pitch of refinement have we got, that the jail has been 
shut up for six months, and the jailer is pensioned off till he is wanted 
again. The last time I was here, I informed you that in Westmoreland 
a deacon was flogged for praying—and on passing over that scene of 
cruelty some time ago, it was entirely grown over with thorns; the 

lace is no lo wanted; it is shut up, and the jailer is paid off. 
Let these facts be sent throughout England. I mentioned them in the 
city of Kingston when the Mayor was in the chair ; and the next dar 
sent a challenge through the newspapers that I would meet any gene 
that could contradictthem. They contradicted me the week befo: 
they said they had not time to doit, Out of 24,776 members.ai 





in the North Western Union, there has been only one pers 
to the bar of his country for crime, since freedom came, 4 
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acquitted. Blessings like these not only demand our grateful thanks - 


ivings, but they ought at the same time to ug forw, to yet more 
sation. A err Brg ei the Fork tin Whit ‘we whet edhageh. I 


understand there is an individual from America who wishes to speak ; 
I do not know who he is, but I trust there will be full liberty of speech ; 


I pledg e,. frend : foe, f ly discuss t 
subject.’ I have alk © ey » an Because the 

atratities are practised by Christians in Ameri eh vere committed 
b fa sin Jamai 


slave-owners in Jamaica, I have aright to speak of it, for the American 
churches are identifying themselves with ours. Itis time we knew the position 
in which we stand, because my brethren and sisters in America are degraded, 
robbed, are peeled, are destroyed, are flogged, are maimed, are sold 
by ministers of every denomination, and by members of every church. 
America writes liberty in chains, and fetters freedom in blood. She 
measureg it by the colour of the skin, and while she holds out liberty 
to all, dnd tells all they are born free and equal, she takes my brethren 
and sisters and manacles them, binds them, chains them, flogs them, 
and then beseeches the God of mercy to convert the world. What I 
wish you to decide with respect to America is, that you will have no 
fdllowship with it. I own that the slave-owners in America, Christian 
lave-owners, do not consider the African slaves as men, but as brutes. 
I appeal to a declaration which has been printed in New York, giving 
the name and date, and which ought to be read by every Christian 
minister throughout the country. The work is called, “ American 
slavery as it is ; testimony of a thousand witnesses.” The Hon. Lewis 
Summers, in his speech to the Legislature of Virginia, as reported 
in the Richmond Whig of January 26th, 1832, says, “‘ When in the 
sublime lessons of Christianity, he (the slave-owner) is taught to 
do unto others as he would have others do unto him, he never dreams 
that the degraded negro is within the pale of that holy communion.” 
Again, another says—‘‘ The northerner looks upon a Band of negros 
as so many men; but the planter, or southerner, looks upon them in a 
very different light.” Now, either this is the case, or it is not the case ; 
there is nothing between truth and falsehood; they both stand out 
prominently, and what a man says is exactly true or exactly false ; and 
we aver that such is the language that has been used respecting them. 
That the slaves are treated with cruelty, that ministers of every denomi- 
nation hold them, that they buy them, sell them, that they justitly the practice 
is, in America,as clear as the noon-day sun. Again, ‘‘ a Baptist clergyman 
in Lauren’s district, South Carolina, whipped his slave to death, whom 
he suspected of having stolen about sixty dollars. The slave was in the 
prime of life, and was purchased a few weeks before for 800 dollars of a 
slave-trader from Virginia or Maryland. The coroner, William Irby, 
at whose house I was then boarding, told me, that on viewing the dead 
body, he found it beat to a jelly from head to foot. The master’s wife 
discovered the money a day or two after the death of the slave ; she had 
herself removed it from where it was placed, not knowing what it 
was, as it was tied up in a thick envelope. I happened to be present 
when the trial of this man took place at Lauren’s court house. His 
daughter testified that her father untied the slave, when he appeared to be 
failing, and gave him cold water to drink, of which he took freely. 
His counsel pleaded that his death might have been caused by drinking 
cold water in a state of excitement. The judge charged the jury, that 
it would be their duty to find the defendant guilty, if they believed the 
death was caused by the whipping ; but if they were of opinion that 
drinking cold water caused the death, they would find him Not Guilty. 
“ The jury found him Not Guilty !” There is another case: “ John M‘Cue, 
of Augusta county, Virginia, a Presbyterian preacher”—every denomina- 
tion shall have it if they deserve it—*‘‘ frequently on the Lord’s-day 
morning tied up his slaves and whipped them, and left them bound while 
he went to the meeting-house and preached, and after his return home 
repeated his scourging. ‘That fact,with others more heinous, was known 
to all persons in his congregation and around thg vicinity ; and so far 
from being censured for it, he and his brethren justified it as essential to 
reserve their domestic institutions.” Mrs Pence, of Rockingham county, 
irginia, used to boast, “ I am the best hand to whip a wench in the 
whole county.” I am obliged to use slave-owners’ language. “ She used to 
pinion the girls to a post in the yard on the Lord’s day morning, scourge 
them, put on the negro plaister, salt, pepper, and vinegar, leave them tied, 
and walk away to church as demure as a nun, and after service repeat her 
flogging, if she felt the whim. I once expostulated with her upon her 
ty. Mrs. Pence, how can you whip your girls so publicly, and disturb 
your neighbours so on the Lord’s day morning? Her answer was me- 
morable, hear it females, and then take a slave-owner’s hand if you dare— 
* If I were to whip them any other day, I should lose a day’s work; but 
by whipping them on Sunday, their backs get well enough by Monday 
morning.” That woman, if alive, is doubtless a memberof the church, now 
as then. ‘‘The Rev. Dr. Staughton, formerly of Philadelphia, often stated, 
that when he lived at George Town, South Carolina, he could tell the 
doings of one of the slave-holders of the Baptist church there, by his 
prayers at the prayer-meeting. ‘If,’ said he, ‘that man was upon 
terms with his slaves, his words were cold and heartless as frest ; if he had 
been whipping a man, he would pray with life, but if he had left a woman 
whom he had been ing tied to a post in his cellar, with a determination 
to go back and torture her again, Oh! how he would pray !’” There are 
many horrible things, but I must read them. I do it under the solemn 
impression that it will do good. It is painful to my feelings, but if I had 
shrunk from the task, I could not die in peace. ‘ A Methodist preacher, 
William Whitby by namePwho married in Bucksville, South Carolina, and 
by marriage came into possession of some slaves, in July, 1838, was about 
moving to another station to preach, and wished also to move his whole 
por and slaves to Tennessee, much against the will of the slaves, one of 
which, to get clear from him, ran into the woods after swimming a 
brook. The parson took after him with his gun, which, however, got 
wet and missed fire, when he ran to a neighbour for another gun, with 
the intention, as he said, of killing him; did not, however, catch 
i ained another for fear of his running away also.” I 
of the abolitionists who is coming over, and then we 
hether it is true, The Rev. Charles Stewart Renshaw, of 
king of the Presbyterian minister and church where he 
‘ _Minister and all the church members held slaves, 
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in their physical, intellectual, or moral state; in some cases they would 
@r in t isod. ‘Jn the Kj or minister of the church, a 
slave man was living im open ad ‘a slave woman, who was a 
member of the church, with an assured, hope of heaven, while the man’s 
wife was on the minister’s farm in Fayette county. ‘The minister had to 
to the place im which heywas preaching. 
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preacher last fall took”a load of produce 
down the river, Amongst other things he took down five slaves. He 
sold them at New Orleans. He came up to Natchez, bought seven there, 
and took them down and sold them also. Last March he came up to 
preach the gospel again. I am afraid of tiring you with extracts like these, 
but if these things are true, it is time they were known. Rey. Mr. Lewis, 
a Baptist minister, in the vicinity of Frankfort, Kentucky, had a slave that 
ran away, but was retaken and brought back to his master, who threatened 
him with punishment for making an attempt to escape. Though terrified, 
the slave immediately attempted to run away again. Mr. L, commanded 
him to stop, but he did not obey. Mr. L. then took a gun, loaded with 
small shot, and fired at the slave, who fell, but was not killed, and afterward 
recovered. Mir. L. did not probably intend to kil] the slave, as it was his 
legs which were aimed at, and received the contents of the gun. The 
master asserted that he was driven to this necessity to maintain his 
authority. This took place about the ist of July, 1838.” I will give you 
one more case, and with that I will stop. Instances are not wanting of 
slaves being flogged to death because they would not deny the Saviour. 
“ On a slave plantation in South Carolina there was a slave of pre-eminent 
piety. His master was not a professor of religion, but the superior excel- 
lence of this disciple of Christ was not unmarked by him, and I believe he 
was so sensible of the good influence of his piety, that he did not deprive 
him of the few religious privileges within his reach. A planter was one 
day dining with the owner of this slave, and in the course of conversation 
observed,”—what the planters always say about it—“ that all profession 
of religion among slaves was mere hypocrisy. The other asserted a con- 
trary opinion, adding, ‘I have a slave who I believe would rather die than 
deny his Saviour.’ This was ridiculed, and the master urged to prove the 
assertion. He accordingly sent for this man of God, and peremptorily 
ordered him to deny his belief in the Lord Jesus Christ. The slave pleaded 
to be excused, constantly affirming that he would rather die than deny the 
Redeemer, whose blood was shed forhim. His master, after vainly trying 
to induce obedience by threats, had him terribly whipped. The fortitude 
of the sufferer was not to be shaken; he nobly rejected the offer of exemp- 
tion from further chastisement at the expense of destroying his soul, and this 
blessed martyr died in consequence of the severe infliction.” It will not 
do in an English audience to read much of this kind of matter, and it is 
not safe to speak of it in America. Iam tainted, as they say, to the ve 
soul, with what they call the blood-hound principle of abolition ; and I will 
try to taint every Christian with it. I hope that soon ail the churches in 
America will receive the contagion—I speak not in anger, but in love and 
good-will—I am firmly convinced that to be a slaye-owner and to bea 
genuine Christian is impossible. Others may arrive at what conclusions 
they please, but this is my decided conviction. It produces, and must 
ever produce a breach of all the commandments of God ; it strikes at the 
root of every principle of mercy revealed in the atonement of Jesus Christ ; 
it is the grand preventive of the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
I knew a case where a number of slaves were put up to auction, the 
proceeds of which were applied for preaching the gospel, taking the 
elements of hell to convert the world. View it in its enormity, and to 
that conclusion you must come. I do hope that throughout the sitting of 
the Anti-slavery Convention there will be a sifting of the enemy in the 
whole of the churches. They would think it leprosy in New York fora 
black man to sit upon a platform. These things were once done in 
Jamaica; and I was told by my brethren, that when they first went out 
they were not allowed to say either brother or sister when they administered 
the ordinance of baptism. Christianity views man as man, irrespective of 
his colour, or his circumstances ; it would convey, and must convey, and 
shall convey, that which shall elevate him in the scals of society, and place 
him in his right position in the temple of his God. I thank you most 
sincerely for having listened to me so attentively on this important subject, 
and I hope that one and all will join with me and say— 
“* Guided by our Redeemer’s laws, 

Of truth, of right, for suffering man, 

Be it ours to fight in freedom’s cause 

As Christians ought, as Christians can ! 

Still pouring on unwilling ears, 

That truth oppression only fears.” 

Mr. James Canntxc Futter, a member of the Society of Friends, then 
stood forward and said :—My brother Knibb has somewhat anticipated me 
in the remarks I was about to make. It is what is called the church in 
America that keeps slavery on its legs; and how canit be otherwise, when 
a Baptist association could send up to a larger association this simple 
question—“ Supposing a husband and a wife are separated, and are at a 
returnless distance from each other, is the man at liberty to take another 
wife, or is she at liberty to take another husband?” Go into the streets of 
London, ask the most uneducated passer-by such a question, would he not 
be astonished at it? But it goes up to a general association of the Baptists 
held in 1838. The ministers and elders assembled, cannot put a negative 
upon it, and they refer it to a committee. The committee reported una- 
nimously that the parties were at liberty to marry. Yet had they had the 
sacred oracles in their hands. They had read the New Testament, and 
knew the divine institution and law of marriage. They gave four reasons : 
—First, that, in the eye of God, the husband was dead. Secondly, it 
would prevent them from falling into temptation. hie aint 4 they might 
become liable to church censure. Fourthly, Their masters h wer over 
them, and whatever their masters desired was right. Baptist 
brethren and sisters, if you do not oppose American slavery » your 
silence is wickedness, and will go up to heaven. What, in the first 

lace induced me to speak, was a circumstance which occurred at 
Providince, Rhode Island. A minister from Charlestown was at @ 
missionary meeting held there, and he gave a donation of 50 dollars. The 
ministers in the free states are not, if I may use the expression without 
offence, well paid, and therefore it attracted their attention, They asked 
him how he could afford it. His reply is horrible to relate. He had sold 
a slave before he came from home for 1000 dollars—and he put 50 
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dollars into the Lord’s treasury. Have you not something to do with 
those who dwell with me on the other side of the water? Are you not 
bound to bear your testimony against the price of blood being put into 
the treasury of the Lord? Ido believe the time will come when you 
must take the field of Christian philanthropy entirely to yourselves, and 
not allow the Americans to aid in evangelising the heathen, or spread the 
blessings of education by the price of blood. Oh that I could say the 
Quaker church was clear. I stand not up to reproach any community. 
What I say,I say in pity, and not in anger. I have been at a yearly 
meeting in a slave-holding state; I have seen a number of coloured 
women sitting in the gallery, who came to attend the first-day morning 
meeting. ‘I'wo or three well-dressed men came in, and an elder left his 
Seat to brush the women out, that these fine gentlemen might sit down. 
There is the spirit of slavery. The Presbyterian Church is no better; 
it has been justly said that they are all bad alike. Before I sit 
down I will give you one affecting anecdote. A man was introduced 
to a number of religious meetings, both public and private, and was 
considered a man of deep Christian experience. He was asked if he 
was a member of the Presbyterian church, and he answered in the 
affirmative. He was then asked if he ever communed with his church, 
and it struck him into a heap ; the man could give no answer; but he was 
pressed upon the subject, and then he replied, “No.” Then came the 
question, Why? His answer was, the church was in want of what are 
called the sacred vessels, and his own brother was sold; and with the 
price of his brother the church bought the chalice. Think of the condition 
of a Christian man who believes it right, in that manner, to commemorate 
the death of his Saviour—think of his having handed to himi the chalice 
which was purchased with more than thirty pieces of silver, You have a 
great deal to do, and I believe you will do it. Slavery everywhere 
must be destroyed. Do you ask my reason? Ireply, because British 
females have taken hold of this cause. I entreat of them, not only to 
take hold of it, but to hold it fast. God will bless them in their work. 





CASE OF WILFRED JARRETT. 


GROSS ACTS OF OPPRESSION ON THE PART OF CHARLES E, FRY, 
ATTORNEY AND OVERSEER OF ORANGE VALLEY, &e, 


Communicated by Mr. Ward to Rev. W. Knibb. 


Wilfred Jarrett, (formerly Bennett) an old man, and a member 
of the church, did sundry work upon Orange Valley estate, as 
follows :— 

From ist August, 1838, Wilfred Jarrett worked at stringing 
fences all round the estate, at two days’ labour of each week, for 
the use of house and garden ; and three days in each week for 
wages. He laboured on these terms for thirteen weeks, at 1s. 8d. 

r diem. 

Pr itherefare he paid rent, per labour £2 34 currency. 
he earned, BUT was NOT PAID 3 5 0 do. 

Finding that he was not paid the amount for which he laboured, 
he, from Ist November, 1838, worked but two days in each week 
to pay his rent regularly, and otherwise employed himself the 
remaining days of the week. 

In consequence of this, he was charged an additional sum of 
1s. 8d. per week rent, from the Ist August, 1839, i.e. 5s. per 
week, currency. 

On this account he remonstrated with Mr. Fry, who promised 
to lower the rent again at the end of the quarter. 

Finding that neither Mr. Fry, nor the book-keeper would lower 
the rent, or Rey him his former dues, he ceased to work on the 
property. For this Mr. Fry threatened to sue him under the 
petty debt act, for the amount of rent accrued since his cessation 

rom work. 

Jarrett not wishing to have any recourse to law said to Mr. 


“ Well sir, you owe me money, and I owe you money :—I did 
not sue you at the law, but you now sue me. [ll tell you fair 
sir, I do not want law, law only makes bad worse ; if you'll forgive 
me, I’ll forgive — let the matter drop. In future, Ill pay 
you rent, and when you want me to work, you’ll pay me wages.” 

Mr, Fry said :—“ very well, go to work and pay rent as usual.” 

“No sir,” said Jarrett, “you promised to lower the rent to 
3s. 4d. per week, as formerly.” 

“You must settle that with the book-keeper,” replied Mr. Fry. 

W. Jarrett went to the book-keeper and stated what had 
occurred ; but the book-keeper said, ‘* you must settle that with Mr. 
Fry, I must obey my orders.” 

February, 1840, a summons (of which the following is a 
Fe) 708 served upon W., Jarrett. 
ilfred Jarrett, 
To Orange Valley estate, 
1839, To 14 weeks’ rent of a house and 
December 30. en on this estate from | ps 49 9 
ptember 23rd, 1839, to ¢ *° 
date at 5s. per week. J 
Jamaica Street, Trelawny. ; 

To Wilfred Jarrett of the parish of Trelawny. 

_ “You are hereby ree ag to appear either in person or by agent, 
before me, and Daniel W. Kelly, Esq., or any other two or more 
justices at the court house, in the town of Falmouth, on Thursday, 
the 13th day of February next, at the hour of ten of the clock, in 
the forencon of that day, or on any subsequent day on further 
notice, then and there to answer the claim of Charles E. Fry, 
touching a certain debt, for fourteen weeks’ rent of a house and 
garden on Orange Valley estate, at 5s.—£3 10 0, otherwise that 
J 


udgment shall against you by default. 
rato under a hand vl seal this 3rd day of February, 1840, _ 
(Signed ) H, W. Danson 
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Fry, Charles E. Debt 7 10 0 
versus : C€, Peace 6.4.8 
Jarrett Wilfred. Constable 0 1 8 


The case was tried in March (several weeks after the demise of 
S. M. Danson) and judgment obtained by plaintiff : the defendant 
not being allowed (under the petty debt act) to make the set off 
for £3, 5s. Od. due to him, but he was told that he had aright of 
action against Mr. Fry. 

_ The defendant further exhibited a receipt of which the following 
is a copy. 

“ Received rent from Wilfred Jarrett, for house and garden, on 
Orange Valley estate. 


£ «8. d. 

August 19th, to one week’s rent, at 5s. 0 5 0 

oo 26th, do. do. 5s. 0 6 O 
September 2nd, do. do. 5s. 0 5 0 
~ 9th, do. _ do. 5s. 05 0 

oo. one do. Ws ies 0s to Oh ee 

me 23rd, do. sip 6. ee ae 

a 80th, do. at f o, & &e 
October ith, do. pe ° o 0.8, & 
Pa 14th, do. ss es. ee ee 

vA 21st, do. paippraresoe 2 Y 

wp 28th, do. * one ere ge 
November 4th, do. pee isch: af ae 
PA lith, do. ~ 6 i cetce Ane 
18th, do. - . 5 0 


He mer ee 
Notwithstanding the above receipts acknowledged by Mr. 
William Kerr, the book-keeper, whose initials (Wi K.) appear 
to each sum of five shillings, the bill and summons embraced 
charges from “ September 23rd, to December 30th, 1839,” so that 
the man was literally robbed of £2, paid from 30th September, to 
18th November. 

What is thus stated, is proved by the following copy of 
receipts :-— 


* Received rent from Wilfred Jarrett, for a house and garden, - 


on Orange Vailey estate. 
November 18th, I received fourteen weeks £ 8. d. 


rent to date, at 5s. per week, W.K. . 310 0 
November 25th, one week’s rent . ... 0 5 O 
December 2nd, do. Oe 5s. ee ere Oe 

iss 9th, do. ce eee. oe ee 
NG i ae Le rae + B® 
Decemaberdmea, G0. sk 8 kc se OES 
6 6, 2 Os EWES SOS re 
This is the situation in which Wilfred Jarrett is placed, not 
being allowed to show a set off, he will be compelled to prosecute 
his employer, who has manifestly wronged him. £s. d. 
in the Geet imsteance of 3. 4. fs. 5... SS Be 
Inthe secondof .. 2, C2 


In the third instance, of the balance of . . 110 O 
Besides which, he is ordered to quit the estate :—an old man 
with many infirmities, but one who was entrusted with the guar- 
dianship of others, by H. N. Jarrett, Esq. 





Extract of a letter from Mr. Ward to Mr. Knibb. 

At the court of quarter sessions held at Falmouth, in February, 
1840, only one conviction took place, (in a population of sg te 
and that person was Edward Arthurs, a notorious scamp, who 
been tried several times within the last nine months, and even 
made his escape out of the House of Correction, by breaking a 
hole through the wall. 


‘ 





WRONGS OF THE BLACK POPULATION OF JAMAICA. 
(From the Colonial Reformer.) 


1.—The system of aay! rent, not by the value of the tene- 
ment, but separately by the poll on every member of a family, 
man, woman, and child 

2.—The mixing up of the question of rent and wages, for the 
purpose of defrauding the labourers. 

3.—The practice of charging the labourer double rent, not only 
when absent from work himself, but any of his family, even when 
such absence is unavoidably occasioned by sickness. This, it is to 
be observed, is in addition to the lawful withholding of his wages 
during such absence. 

4—The ejecting of labourers without any notice from their 
houses and grounds; not according to the forms of law, but 
at the will and caprice of the landlord or his agent, by unroofing 
or pulling down their cottages, and by turning the estate’s cattle 
into their provision grounds. : 

5.—The adjudication of proprietors, attorneys and overseers, in 
propria persona, in cases of rent and wages, at issue between them- 
selves and their labourers. oe $ 

6.—The usurpation of judicial functions and sentencing the 
labouring population to fine and imprisonment, by persons having 
no legal authority whatsoever vested in them. : 

7.—Illegal sentences passed by planting magistrates, and 
others in their ar io so aera ; 

8.—Oppressively severe sentences passed by the same parties. 

9.— venewee liability of females to be chained in couples, 
and worked in fetters on the public roads and highways, as durin 
the darkest periods of slavery, for the space of er ys, by th 
order of one istrate—perhaps an overscer.. This, be it kept 
in mind, is sanctioned by a law passed during the recent session, 
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the very parties themselves who wish by the removal of the sti- 
pe! i to have sole juridiction in all cases of 
te between themselves and their late slaves. : 
0.—The truck Yvan in practice on many estates ; by which 
the labourers are uded of their wages, by having them paid 
to them in commodities 30 or 40 per cent. above the market price, 
instead of cash. 

11.—The difficulty, or rather impossibility of the labourers 
protecting his provision ground from tres owing to the 
iniquitous requirements of the new pound law, and the conse- 
pe impunity with which the papstapuetd may trespass on and 

estroy the provision grounds of their poor neighbours. This is 
also an act of the last Session. 

12.—The prohibiting under heavy penalties, to fish in the rivers, 
creeks, and even the open sea, unless the land on both sides, in 
the former instance, and the shore in the latter case, belong to the 
party so fishing, by which vast numbers of poor and industrious 

ns are liable to be thrown out of the employment which they 
ve followed without disturbance from time immemorial. An 
act also of the last Sessions. 

13.—The prohibiting persons to sell articles of their own, pre- 
paring and manufacture (a great resource to the aged and infirm) 
such as water jars, ropes, baskets, and even provisions, without a 
license, the cost of which, in some parishes, amounts to £10. 
Likewise, an act of the last Session. 

14.—The virtual exclusion of the black population from the 
enjoyment of the elective franchise, by the pe rate of qualifica- 
tion im ; owing to which the power of legislation remains 
vested in the hands of those who have shewn themselves the most 
unrelenting enemies of the black population, and the most deter- 
mined maaan of the British government. The former members 
of the colonial church union, and the framers of the celebrated 
protest of 1838. 

The whole catalogue of the laws passed during the last session, 
manifest plainly enough that the late slave will never enjoy any- 
thing but the name of freedom, so long as the late slave owners shall 
be permitted exclusively to legislate for his civil rights and 
obligations. 





Anti-Slavery Weporter, 


LONDON, June 3rp. 








In our second edition the following paragraph was inserted :— 

It has been suggested to us that the phrase “The Society 
says nothing on the right or wrong of resorting to arms to deliver 
the oppressed from the yoke” is liable to misconstruction, as if 
resorting to arms. were a matter of indifference to the Society. 
Nothing is further from what was intended. The Society cannot 
sanction a resort to arms under any circumstances, either directly 
or indirectly, as may be clearly seen from its avowed and above 
quoted principles. 


THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE 


Will commence its sittings at Freemasons’ Hall, London, on the 
12th of June, 1840. A book is prepared for entering the names 
and other particulars of the delegates who may be appointed by 
anti-slavery bodies, both at home and abroad. In a case of such 
singular interest and importance, the committee earnestly hope, 
and fully expect, that the friends of the cause in the United 
Kingdom will not be backward, either in the appointment of 
delegates, or in their attendance as delegates when appointed. It 
is particularly requested that all anti-slavery bodies will send an 
immediate official notification of the appointments which may be 
made by them, addressed to J. H. Tredgold, Esq., at the office of 
the Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

We are requested to state that a sub-committee has been 
appointed to assist such friends as may attend the conference in 


procuring suitable accommodation. Letters addressed to 27, New 
Broad Street will be attended to 





THE CONVENTION. 


The appointment of delegates to the great Anti-slavery con- 
vention, whose sittings will commence on the 12th instant, is 
proceeding most ge ig The Committee are daily receiving 
intelligence which shows the deep interest that is felt in this mo 
‘mentous subject, and they have only to repeat their desire that all 
bodies electing delegates, will be kind enough to transmit the 
information to their offices, 27, New Broad Street, with the least 

ossible delay. A ticket of admission will be issued to eve 

egate on application to the office, from the 5th to the 11t 














The Committee are desirous of ironing. pecsimedation as far 
as the room will permit, to their female friends, to whose ee 
tions the cause of freedom is already so much indebted, and w. 
may wish to be present. For this purpose, a ticket be given 
at the office to any sahagete requesting it, admitting one lady as a ~ 
visitor to the galleries of the Hall, such other space as is not 
necessarily occupied by members of the convention. 

The delegations already rted, comprise besides those sent 
by societies in direct an very organization, deputies from 
several religious bodies, as the Congregational and Baptist Unions 
of England, Scotland, and Wales, together with members of district 
associations of Christian churches, ; and it is especially gratifying 
to observe that individuals of all political: opinions, and of every 
shade of religious belief are uniting in the holy attempt to extin- 
guish slavery and the slave-trade by peaceful, moral, and religious 
means exclusively, 


Hrxt Coottes.—We were glad to find that Lord John Russell 

in deferred his motion on Friday last, respecting the importa- 
tion of Coolies to Mauritius, and we are still further gratified 
that this delay was afforded to give an opportunity for the 
House to consider certain letters which have arrived on that 
subject. We are aware of the arrival of these papers, and hope 
they will be considered ; if in the mean time, the production of 
them shall be moved, and further delay, which we trust will be 
allowed, shall give us the opportunity, we svill furnish our readers 
in next number with some deeply interesting details on this subject. 
Meanwhile let no man suppose that he need not exert himself to 
avert the threatened danger. The Cerneen says, that in Mauritius 
it is believed by many, Lord John has intimated to Messrs. Irvine 
and Barclay, that Madagascar and Mozambique can furnish la- 
bourers more easily than India. We can scarcely credit such a 
statement, but the subject will require to be watched. 


AFRICAN CIVILIZATION SOCIETY. 


On Monday, the Ist inst. the above society was organized at a 
= public meeting held in Exeter Hall, His Royal Highness 

rince Albert, in the chair, supported by a brilliant array of noble- 
men among whom were the Marquesses of Northampton and 
Breadalbane, the Earl of Ripon, the Earl of Chichester, Lords 
Howick, Teignmouth, Worsley, Eliot, Ashley, Howe, Robert 
Grosvenor and Sandon ; the Bisheps of Exeter, Chichester, Glou- 
cester, Winchester, Lichfield, Ripon, Hereford, Norwich, 
Salisbury, and Nova Scotia; Sirs Robert H. Inglis, Robert 
Peel, T. D. Acland, Henry Hardinge, George Murray, Barts. 5 
Dr. Lushington, Thomas Fowell Buxton, ., William Ewart 
Gladstone, Esq., M.P., E. Baines, Esq., M.P., Mr. Irving, M.P., 
&c. &c. Our limits forbid our insertion of the details of tlie 
meeting, as well as all comment on its proceedings, we therefore 
merely state that the resolutions were moved and seconded by 
T. F. Buxton, 2 the Bishop of Winchester, Sir Stephen 
Lushington, M.P., the Archdeacon Wilberforce, Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., M.P., the Bishop of Chichester, Samuel Gurney, Esq., 
the Earl of Chichester, the Hon. C. Langdale, M.P., Lord Ashley, 
Rev. George Clayton, the Marquis of Northampton, Viscount 
Howick, M.P., Viscount Sandon, M.P., Rev. John Dyer, 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham, Rev. Dr. Bunting, Sir George Murray, 
and Sir T. D. Acland. His mand Highness was most cordially 
— by the immense assemblage within the walls of the vast 
— and on leaving the chair, was succeeded by the Earl of 

ipon. 








MEETING AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, HOUNDSDITCH 
MAY 30rn, 1840. 


A VERY numerous meeting, conang principels of members of 
the Society of Friends, was held at Devonshire House, Hounds- 
ditch, on Saturday the 30th ult. to hear from the Rev. W. Knibb, 
further details on the results of negro emancipation in the West 
Indies ; and on the necessity of female education. Messrs, Beek- 
ford and Barret were also present and several delegates from 
America. William Allen, Esq., occupied the chair, Se 
Mr. Beckrorp and Mr. Barrert, each briefly addressed the meeting, 
imploring that aid might be given in educating the females lately emanci- 
ated. ‘ ’ 
r After which, Mr. Kxine, in a calm, eloquent, and feeling manner, 
exhibited the blessed results of this deed of justice and‘mercy. We must 
be content witb but a brief outline of his address. He said, I will refer 
with as much brevity as I can to some :of those scenes, which testify the 
truth of holy writ, “ that righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is the 
reproach of anv people.” A reference to the past history of Jamaica is 
necessary in order fully to comprehend the advantages of negro emancipa- 
tion. The licentiousness ever connected with slavery ; the brutality and 
crime ever connected with ignorance ; the superstition that was connected 
with the whole of the rites; and with the supposed religious worship of 
those who were once held in slavery, have now almost totally disappeared 
throughout the length and breadth of the West India islands. Though 
itis a fact which we do not wish to deny that there are numbers yet 
unacquainted with the saving truths of the gospel, I assert it with a 
feeling of the consciousness of its truth, that there is not in the whole of 
this world so far as my information extends, a population so moral, sé 
peaceable and so industrious as the maligned, traduced, emancipated 
sons and daughters of Africae in the west. So fully am I con- 
vinced that this is the case, not only by personal observation, but by 
all the official. despatches which have been transmitted to the 
mother country by those in er in Jamaica, that nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than at the proper time, and on the proper occasion, 
meeting any one who would controvert the truth of this statement, and 
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shewing that the friends of li in England bave not been disappointed 
in their highest expectations. I know that there are many nie supmare 
the con ; and the great argument put forth is, that there is a diminuti 
in the staple commodities of the island; but that there is not the least 
“disinclination to work for fair and equitable remuneration, I hope ina 
short time to have an opportunity of proving before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

The general conduct of the people has vastly improved; there 
is in Jamaica, at the present time, a greater absence of crime than is to 
be found among any population with which I am acquainted. During 
the first year of freedom—and I mention this because I fully concur 
in the sentiments which have been advanced by Mr. Sturge, that an armed 
force, wherever it is employed, is not only unscriptural, but that it does 
more harm as an expedient than it ever can do good. During the first 

ear of freedom in Jamaica, when 300,000 beings, who were said to 
be savages, were in one day set free from all restraint, except moral 
restraint, without the aid of any weapons at all, there was not, so 
far as I could ascertain from the reports, a single individual that com- 
mitted himself so as to be taken up for a breach of the laws ; and 
during the whole of that time, though we had no poliee, there was not 
one negro who lifted up his hand against his former oppressor, or who 
was brought to the bar of his country charged with a crime of that nature. 
Mr, Knibb then referred to reports of special magistrates on the state of 
crime. These reports, said he, there is most indubitable proof that the present 

overnor has issued an order to suppress. During the governments of Sir 
pie Smith and the Marquis of Sligo, monthly or weekly returns were 
ordered to the king’s house of the state of the island; and these docu- 
ments contain such incontrovertible proofs of the willingness of the 
e to work for fair wages, and of the exorbitant charges made for 
rents, and other enormities practised upon them, that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
has, for reasons best known to himself, ordered the special magistrates to 
send up no returns at all. — 

Another source of improvement has been found in the rapid purchase 
of land. It is right for the friends of freedom to know that the moment 
the negros ceased to be slaves, they were almost universally at the mercy 
of their former masters for huts in which to shelter themselves. The 
people are frequently charged more for the rent of a hovel, and Mr. Sturge 
knows that it is frequently but a hovel, than their wages will come to 
for four days per week. In one of the last papers which have arrived 
from Jamaica, we have the following account :— 

‘¢ 1839, Dec. 31st. 

Mr. W. Wordsworth To W. Hassach, proprietor of 

Buff Bay, River estate, Dr. 

; £. & de 
For use and occupation on said estate, for one year 
to date, of one garden and one house at 1s. 8d. each 
DOE WOOK ci 5 ae dries os 6 fe eave So: BABS 
For four cocoa-nut trees at 5d. each, perditto . . . . 4 6 8” 
These trees grow in the man’s yard, the fruit is 
used for the sake of the milk, and sometimes for 
the purpose of feeding fowls. But there is 
another charge. 
“For one ground feeding self and children at 1s. 8d. 
POP WOE ke hs tsa Ce eee S be 8 ee Ss 


43 7 8 
The last item is after the man has been charged for his garden, bis house 
and the four cocoa-nut trees. The people have no desire to leave the 
estates where they are fairly treated. This the Rev. gentleman illus- 
trated by facts within his own knowledge. 

The improvement of the people is also shown in the absence of pauper- 
ism. In my owncongregation, said Mr. K, including altogether, 6000 per- 
sons, we have not ten who come to the church for relief. Old persons are 
supported by their relations who plant a few extra yams for them, I have not 
seen three black beggars since freedom came, but there are plenty of white. 

Another improvement is manifest in the instruction of the young, 
end this is a subject which I wish deeply to impress on the minds 
of my respected friends. Instructing the young in the time of slavery, was 
perfectly impossible, we could not, we dare not instruct them. When 
I went some years ago, at the request of Mr. Hankey, on his estate, 
for the epg of conveying religious instruction, I was forbid- 
den by his attorney to teach the children or adults the alphabet. 
Oral instruction was all I was permitted to give. Yes, freedom has 
increased the schools in a delightful manner. We haye schools 
now wherever we can obtain a master to instruct them. We have in con- 
nexion with our own society, and other societies are labouring in the same 
cause, 29 day schools, containing 5097 day scholars, 378 infant scholars ; 
in the evening schools there are 965 scholars; and in the sabbath schools 
9864 making a total of 16,313. In the whole of the schools no catechism 
of any kind is admitted, and I believe that is the case generally, with the 
-exception of the Mico schools, and those of our Presbyterian friends ; but 
T ting the latter | am not certain. In the whole of the schools connected 
with us, the bible and the bible alone is taught. For every child, 
something is paid by his parents, because we hold that it is their 
duty, however poor, to contribute towards the education of their 
children; and that free education, like free anything else, leads to a 

auperised spirit which J hope Jamaica will never have resting upon her. 

ut there is not yet what we wish to see, an intense feeling of the value of 
education. With the members of our churches, and the population 
generally, it is almost an act of faith—we tell them that it is a good thing, 
but they cannot realize it. We have not yet the complete apparatus which 
we desire in this important department. By a recent order of council 
a captured slavers, young females from Africa are brought to the 
West Indies about every month. I have seen them on board the slave 
ships; I have seen them in the yards when they have just been rescued 


from slavery ; and it is my most anxious desire that a plan should be | fi 


adopted to receive them and bring them under instruction, and not to 
allow them to roam through the country and become the prey of vice as. 
they now do. I have two interesting little girls in my own family who 
have been stolen from Africa within the last six months. Their history is. 
this—their father was murdered before their eyes, and also their two 
brothers and two sisters ; they know not where their mother is. In one 
week they learned the alphabet; they soon acquired our language, and in 


a letter which I ‘seeeived, Mrs. nib says, Oh, 
could see how happy are.” And if we had but the 


tected. They are indentured to some ofthe planters. _ 2 Seng 
Allow me to ) on your attention that if there is anything casting the’ 
least shade on the bright of Jamaica, it is the degradation of the 
negresses. Slavery has spread its awful t over their souls;’ 
while we have men fitted to in the work of instruction, we have 
not females. We have}those rising up, who will do for ¢ommon 
in Jamaica, but if Africa is to be blessed by native school-m 
schoo]-mistresses, in connexion with the ministers of the . 
must be schools in which to train them. I om to say that females 
of intelligence and piety in this country, have offered themselves to 
engage in this work, if we could raise the n funds, and we are 
willing to take one-balf of the expense upon ourselves. It is my desiré 
to have schools established in connexion with every missionary station, for 
girls from ten to fourteen years of age, that thev may receive that instruc- 
tion and have those examples of virtue placeu before them which alone 
can fit them for the important stations they will soon have to occupy. In 
referring to Africa, I do not wish to divert attention from any kindred 
association which may be formed ; but I am bound to state, that not onl 
are the principles of the gospel opposed to all war in attempting to 
good, but from conversations which I have had with officers in her 
ajesty’s navy, who have been on the coast-of Africa, I am convinced’ 
that every attempt to suppress the slave-trade by force will prove a miser= 


A 
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prove abortive. Beckford’s mother was sold by her own brother for a musket, 
ana while they fetch from 300 to 500 dollars each, it is impossible that 
anything but the principles of the gospel can arrest the dreadful traffic, How- 
ever wise, however good, may be the first agents in colonizing Africa; we have 
no guarantee that their successors will imitate theirexample. Every 
where a colony has been formed has been the scene of spoliation and. . 
If we can go on anerrandof love to Africa, trusting in the arm of Omnipo- 
tence, there will be bright days for that country ; but I could not conscien- 
tiously lend myself to any other enterprise, because I feel persuaded from 
past experience, that it would end ina miserable failure, and prove a laugh- 
ing stock to those beings who still prey on human blood. I have seen a 
slave captain laughing when he was caught, and saying with composure, 
“* This was my eighth voyage, and in eight months I shall be free again.” 
When he gets to Cuba he is condemned to imprisonment for life, but gold 
procures his release. He is reported as dead, carried out in a coffin, and 
is on board a slave-ship in a few days, and off to his guilty work again. 
Just prior to my leaving Jamaica, a large vessel was hailed by a cruizer. 
The captain answered in English, and said he was bound for Kingston. 
All looked well, and she passed. The next morning she | 530 
slaves in Cuba, and the captain sent his compliments to the cruizer, and 
hoped they would keep a better look out in future. The cupidity of man 
will defeat every expedient you adopt. If the 1 cannot effect the 
object at which we aim nothing can. This gospel has never yet been 
tried; let us take it in its simplicity. I trust that,ina few months, I 
shall again be back among the people whom I love, and that you will continue. 
to receive those accounts of their good behaviour, which will justify your 
highest expectations. But I entreat you to think of the laws which are 
now being passed. More has been done by Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
the wicked House of Assembly within the last three months to upset 
freedom than we can undo for ten years. He has sanctioned a 
law by which females can be worked in chains, at the fiat of 
one magistrate for being a disorderly person, with many other laws 
almost equally bad. I do hope that our friends will go to the colonial 
office and endeavour to prevent these iniquitous laws from being 
sanctioned, surely we have had oppression enough. The Rev. 
Gentleman then concluded by expressing his decided attachment to 
the principles of peace, and reiterating his conviction that the slave- 
trade never could be suppressed by force of arms. 


the delegates from America to the approaching Convention ; but our 
limits will not allow even a brief reference to what they said, and after 
a few sentences from the venerable president, the meeting separated. 


THE WORLD’S ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 
From the Dublin Weekly Herald, May, 30th, 1840. 


Ir was our lot not to be amongst the inactive spectators during that 
great struggle in 1838, which ended in the complete emancipation of the 
negro in our West India Colonies, by which he was disenthralled from the 
shackles he had so long and so grievously worn. That auspicious event 
we firmly believe to have been the commencement of an era which will 
only attain its consummation when, 





* Slavery shall cease, and cease for ever, 
And man shall wear a chain no more.” © 


It was ourtl ot, too, tostand in the last assembly of Anti-slavery delegates ; 
amongst that noble band, who three times in the space of a few months, 
left their homes, and all their pressing cares of business, to aid in the 
redemption of their country from the foul iniquity of upholding slavery. 
It was ours, too, to stand within the walls of the House of Commons 
when the glorious majority of 1mner was declared for the full liberation. of, 
the enslaved ; and although an unworthy, a miserable attempt was made. 
to nullify that noble decision, yet we felt it was final. It was esto ig 
the wings of the wind to the oppressor, and to the oppressed. It told the 
one that the days of oppression were over—the other, that he was to be 
It was ours too, to feel vexation and gs Pa ap at the cious . 
and continued refusal of the ministry to accede to the demands of justice 
and bum 5 thus protracting that struggle at an expense of time, and 
an amount o jary outlay to many of the friends of the negro, that 
they ill could en But in the midst of all this, we saw that there was an, 
important end in of attainment ; that each succeeding disc 
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each opposition, was throwing fresh light on a great princip ; that the 


















able failure, and every attempt to check it while slavery continues will . 





Other gentlemen addressed the meeting, among whom were three of . 
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f abolition was travelling, by means of the press, throughout 
B worl on ag obtaining a publicity, that it could not otherwise. 

Ne ee eet icdg, taomah eetiansteaiet every teak 
i certain contest; and lastly, no every 
Mie eelereteasadttvest iiiserk inte tha field to fight the battle of 
fvehon. We felt too, that.as phi 


adom y is ever expansive in its nature, 
the labours. and energies 





of its .votaries would not cease when ‘the 
then struggle was over, but would be turned into other channels of bene- 
volent enterprise. Has not the zeal manifested in ne 
the opium war—in advocating the cause of British India—and in-promot- 
ing that great source of the regeneration of our own country, Total Absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquors, proved the correctness of our feeling. 
It is this feeling, too, which makes us anticipate glorious results from the 
ing Anti-slavery convention—which will not permit us to set 
it may not ultimately achieve. 

Yes, when we consider, that with the cool determined spirit of the 
English abolitionists, there will be associated the self-denying, unquench- 
able zeal of their American brethren those stern upholders of human 
rights ; that the noble minded missionary, Knibb, will be there who has 
in the very domains of slavery fought the good fight of freedom, accom- 
panied by his sable brethren, whom as an instrument of God, he has 
released from their bonds; that the liberated black of Hayti may perhaps 
be there, and the swarthy Indian to tell of his right to freedom; that the 
continent of Europe will send her noble spirits to declare their common 
sympathy for the rights of all mankind ; that amongst the strong and 
vigorous, the aged Clarkson, the early and untiring friend of the oppressed 
will stand forth; and, that over all, may we not humbly trust the blessing 
of the Omnipotent will rest—we cannot, again we say, set limits to the 
results, Angels will rejoice over such a scene ; while the demoniac man- 
stealer—the lordly cotton planter—the purse proud American cotton 

er—the rice cultivator of South Carolina shall tremble in the midst of 

ill gotten riches, and feel that the canker worm has assailed them. 
The negro, whether he toil under the burning sun, or suffer the agonizing 
horrors of the slave-sbip, or be lacerated by the iron collar and blood 
houndsof Cuba, or the deadly lashof the Free American blican—where- 
soever, under whatsoever form of misery he may be, shall feel, if the 
glad tidings reach him, that there is a spirit at work, which if it do not 
accomplish his release, will at least, effect the deliverance of his offspring 
from and suffering, and restore them to that liberty, which is the 
Creator’s inalienable gift to every one of his rational creatures. And oh ! 
— they reach the ears of the poor Carolina mother, to tell her that her 
s daughters may yet be free— that their days of suffering—working 
up to their waists in water, from before day-light in the morning, till 
darkness stops their dreary toil—“ in the rice-swamp dank and lone,”—- 


are . 
Will it then be asked any longer—what is the object of the ‘‘ World’s 
Convention”—what does it propose to effect? 

_ It will hear from the American abolitionists of the glorious progress of 
the principles of freedom in America, of their fears, their difficulties, and 
their hopes. It will hear from the West Indian missionary, how the 
a of Negro Emancipation has worked in our West Indian 

nies. The indefatigable Buxton will be there to tell of the 10C0 sons 
of Africa that are daily torn from her; slaughtered on the native battle 
field, or, perishing in their march to the coast, or in the middle passage, 
or by the monstrous sixteen hours labour system, inflicted not only on 
mnen, but on weak, defenceless women. From the philanthropists of 
the continent it will gather intelligence as to the intentions of the conti- 
nental governments, to give li to the negros of their colonies, or still 
to hold them in bondage. To all it will give counsel, aid, and sympathy, 
to carry out the go design of effecting a universal emancipation 
throughout the world. It will unite all by the common bond of human 
brotherhood. They will return to their homes and their countries, with 
their love of liberty strengthened ; and they will engage with renewed 
power, to carry forward the great work in which they are all engaged. 

- It is with no light feelings, we express our.anxious desire, that Ireland 
may be well'represented at the approaching World’s Convention. She has 
an important part to act in the rage a for human freedom. An intelligent 
traveller (Doctor Madden) has informed us, that if the Irish who abound 


‘in America, were sound abolitionists, they could almost everywhere turn 


the elections, and give the death blow to slavery—that foulest of all foul 
stains on her free institutions ; but that from going to the States in utter 
ignorance of the — they too generally become inoculated with the 
spirit of the slave-holder. Shame on us for having been so remiss in not 
instructing them better! But let the time past suffice ; and let us hope 
that this convention is the commencement of an energetic effort which will 
make every Irishman an uncompromising abolitionist, and cause him to 
carry with him the genuine spirit of freedom wherever he goes. 





ANTIGUA. 
{Extract from aletter dated Antigua, April 14, 1840, to Joseri Srvuncg, Esq.] 


Unpver the 14th c‘ause 7 the act for consolidating and amending the laws 
relative to malic ous ia;uries to property. The magistrates have the power 
to send to prison jor tea days, as a trespasser, any person who may visit 
a plantation for legitimate purposes, or otherwise; the magistrates are 
divided in their opinions, as you have been already informed, and the whole 
subject has been laid before the government by the governor, still to a 
certain extent, the system is carried on, in the following manner, not- 
eH ore Set of a? § & to pre it :— 

}. is committed to prison by C.D. and E, F. magistrates, fora breach 
of the law, G. H. the marshal without loss of time, acquaints the governor 
of the fact, say the same day ; an inquiry. is inaticated, and the next day 
the F jaihacnap emands an explanation of C, D. and E.F. the magistrates 
in thi country ; Hs Mad not be at home, or may not find it convenient 
to communicate with E. F. for some days, consequently no. answer can be 
sent in reply to the goyernor’s seapeated explanation, thus an individual 
visiting a plantation for 1 ate business, may be confined to a prison for 
five or six ays apuperiy. notwithstanding the desire of the governor to 

ilease him, which he could not consistently do, pending the inquiry. It is 
due to the magistracy Qrtig: Sp luguchuetapaigy by some few that the 
law is thus construed, and that the majority are of opinion that persons 
visiting plantations for legitimate purposes are not trespassers. 
RABIES 


it 


DECREASE OF CRIME IN ' JAMAICA. 
Extract of a letter from Rev. W. E. Barrerr to Joseru Stunce, Ese. 


Ir is oftentimes asked, whether crime is on the increase or not, since the 
abolition of the apprenticeship. The following facts relating to this parish 
will be interesting to those seeking information on this subject, and if of 
any service to any one, you are quite at liberty to make any use you please 
of them: they will certainly shew the decrease of punishment, if not of 
crime. What I am about to state is on the authority of Mr. Hall Pringle, 
one of our inspectors of prisons, and a stipendiary for Lower Clarendon. 

The population of Clarendon is 20,188, by the Census. In 1837, 
the number of committals to the house of correction, at Chapelton, 
was 381 males, 82 females, total 463: in addition to which, there 
were committed as run-aways, 73 males, and, 26 females, that is 99 more, 
making in the whole, 562 persons committed to jail in twelve months, 
equal to one in 35 of the whole population. 

In 1858, the number of committals to the house of correction at Chapel- 
ton, was 170 males, 46 females, 25 run-away males, and 9 do. females, 
total 250, besides the jail return which is thus, 183 males and 22 females, 
which is equal to 1 in 52 of the whole population. Now for the seventeen 
months immediately supervening the abolition of apprenticeship, From the 
Istof August, 1838, to the ist of January, 1859; there were 134 committals, 
and out of these, 87 convictions ; the committals equal 1 in 149 of the whole 
population, and the convictions 1 in 230. ‘This statement is for a period 
of seventeen months, others but for a year, The above does not include 
those offences which are settled by fine. The planters are always complain 
ing they get no justice done them, and so on, If the above statement is 
compared with English, Irish, or Scotch returns, it will appear that there 
are tar more convictions in this country than even in Ireland. In Scotland 
in 1836, the committals were, as 1 in 1099 of the whole population, In 
England, in 1831, as 1 in 1005. In Ireland, in 1834, the committals as 
1 in 371}, the convictions as 1 in 557. 1 think the above a very remark- 
able and deeply interesting statement: highly creditable to the black and 
coloured population of this country, and showing whether the planters have 
Justice done them or not, they get 1 in every 230 of this parish and ag terre 
convicted of some offence or other; real or imaginary: while in Jreland, 
with all her popery and ignorance, but 1 in 557 of the whole people is 
convicted. 





ON THE RECENT LEGISLATION OF THE HOUSE OF 
ASSEMBLY. 


Jamaica papers down to April 20th have been received, from 
which we learn that the session of the house of assembly termi- 
nated on the 11th of that month with a speech from the governor, 
as one sided and contradictory, as it has ever fallen to our lot to re- 
cord. We shall extract all that is material from it, with a few obser- | 
vations in a separate article. Here it may be right to notice the 
acts of the house—from which it will be seen how it has improved 
its locus penitentia. We confine ourselves to those acts which 
affect the rights and internal relation of employers and labourers, 
and of these we can only touch upon a few matters. Ina future 
number we may resume them. 

One of these acts creates constructive crimes, and directs the 
infliction of penalty as often as the existence of a certain intention 
shall be—not proved, the case will not admit of proof—but alleged. 
Who will doubt the effect. of such a provision to involve the 
innocent with the guilty, should he by any means have incurred 
the dislike of an o cat, deemin himself competent to decide 
upon intentions. We refer to the act for preventing cruelty to 
animals, which makes it “ penal to attempt to catch with the inten- 
tion of riding any horse, &c.” Certainly no man should ride 
another’s horse without consent of the owner, he ought not to 
intend to do so—but are Jamaica magistrates the men to 
ascertain and punish intentions? A horse in our own fields will 
run from a man quietly walking in the path across them. Such 
a thing in Jamaica may lay the man open to a charge of attempt- 
as to catch—the intention to ride will be very easily found. 
a por suffers, according to this law for the animal’s natural 

y- 

Another act, the judicial bill, seeks to deprive the labouring 
population of the protection of the stipendiary magistracy, and to 
em all questionsthat may arise between the planter and the la- 

urer for adjudication in the hands of those who lately were slave 
owners. The appointment of chairmen to the quarter sessions, 
as our correspondent who signs himself “ a friend” has shewn, is a 
mere blind. They cannot attend the courts and secure such an 
pee aceg- spe as shall be fair and right to all parties. The cases 
calling for summary decision which occur throughout the island 
are innumerable, not to mention other and not less important 
duties of the magistracy, such as issuing summonses, warrants of 
apprehension and distress; holding to bail, &c, Under these 
heads, t wrongs may be perpetrated with impunity, especially 
upon the poor and unprotected negro. And who that remembers 
the doings of planter magistrates, irresponsible and not very well- 
—— towards the peasantry, can imagine that very great care 
will be taken against such wrongs? 

We have not room now to examine the act for determining the 
powers of the justices, but in anticipation of the removal of the 
stipendiary magistrates, new and hitherto unheard of powers are 
vested in the hands of the island and planting magistracy who are 
expected to take their place, so that the negro population may 
again be placed bound hand and foot at the mercy of their former 
masters. In addition to this, a new ‘ prisons’ bill’ has been 
which exhibits no vy om of a disposition to take properly the locus 
penitentie afforded by the British legislature to the ype cd and 
contumacious ae of “ag op a right super- 
legislation on ws passed | imperi iament is again 
asserted. We wait with some anxiety to ascertain what the house 





\ of Commons will think of this impertinence. 
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A law, called the pound law, is also yery justly complained of 
by the local papers. which advocate the. rights. of the » 
According to its provisions no cattle straying may be impounded, 
without a written order from the party on whose land they are 
found. _The negros cannot write, so that their ‘caprrsisee grounds 
are wasted by stray cattle with a gn | ; but the grounds of the: 
planter, whose overseer writes the order immediately, are. pro- 
tected, and heavy is the fine the owner of such trespassing 
cattle must pay. We do not complain of this care to protect the 
grounds ofthe planter. If he be ne see through the carelessness 
or the wickedness of the labourer, by all means give him redress, 
but do the same thing with the labourer also. It is the ver, 
essence of injustice and tyranny to distinguish between the ric 
and the poor—the white man and the black—in either legislating 
or administering law. ; 

Our correspondent disposes of the infamous vagrant law which 
authorises anew the chaining of females in couples, and working 
them so chained, for sixty days on the public roads and highways. 
Will it be believed, that legislators, whom Sir Charles Metcalfe 
flatters as “kind-hearted and humane men, conscientiously 
labouring for the public good 3” that magistrates who, he says, 
administer justice “ in general faithfully and honourably,” have 
made themselves parties to so monstrous an enactment? The 
pro-slavery papers of the island, we observe, extenuate this enact- 
ment or altogether “deny that it has taken place— with what 

d to truth will easily be determined by those who will take 
the trouble to look at the clauses of the law. i 

A hawkers’ and pedlars’ act 9 tag the aged and infirm who 
can no longer work on estates, of the opportunity of earning a sub- 
sistence by making water jars, baskets, ropes, &c. at home. They 
may not sell in any other parish than their own, without as man 
licenses as parishes, and these at a moderate expense, thoug 
Jamaica legislators are not moderate in such charges, a poor negro 
cannot procure. Does it annoy the planters that there are no 
pauper negros? The ‘Fisheries Bill’ prevents a negro from fishing 
in a stream that may run through his own land ; in the open sea ; 
or, indeed, anywhere else. The ‘ Registration of Fire-arms Bill,’ 
forces open his hut to domiciliary visitation and search whensoever 
it may suit the planter to intrude upon his privacy, and invade 
his domestic quiet. 

The Tenements’, the Combinations’, the Petty Debt Acts, and 
the Act for encouraging immigration, all parts of the same system 
have evidently been framed, to bring back, as far as possible 
now, the absolute control on the one side, and helpless denend- 


ence on the other, to which planters formerly manifested so strong ; 


and tenacious an attachment. What may nezt be attempted in 
this way we will not predict. We trace in legisiation such as this, 
the one great defect of utter impracticability without the total 
ruin of those interests which it is exclusively meant to protect. 
In theory it seems beautifully calculated to accomplish its espe- 
cial object. In practice, should the home government be so far 
infatuated as to permit the hazardous experiment to be tried, it 
will be found to turn out in its consequences, infinitely worse 
than a total failure. 

The question to be decided has been, the readiest and most 
effectual means of establishing a new condition of society calculated 
to bind and coerce a labouring population by all the essential rea- 
lities and obligations of slavery, under the delusive name and 
deceitful exterior of freedom. ‘Will the authorities in Downing- 
street—will the House of Commons, prompt and determined as 
that body has showed itself in maintaining its intentions to 
confer a bond fide freedom upon the slave, permit a few planters 
and attorneys in Jamaica,—albeit, with a conciliating and com- 
plaisant governor at their head,—again to reduce the negro to any- 
thing like the bondage from which he has but just begun to taste 
deliverance? At all events, we turn with entire confidence to the 
pledged friends of the negro in every direction. They will not 
slumber while his chains are being re-forged and fixed upon him. 
We admonish them in the words of our friend the editor of the 
Colonial Reformer, after enumerating the acts we have adverted to : 
“ Let the above links of iron be riveted together, and be once 
safely and securely put on—(for there, as in belling the cat lies 
the only difficulty,) and we will answer for their being long 
enough, strong enough, and heavy enough to hold the negro fast 
for half a century to come. 





To the Editors of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Jamaica, 20th April, 1840. 


GENTLEMEN,—Since my last, a vast change has taken place for the 
worse, what then was only apprehension has now become certainty, our 
governor has declared his pro-slavery seatiments so unequivocally as to 
leave no room for further doubt. He had clearly made up his mind as to 
the course which he had determined to take, before he set foot on these 
shores. He has carried his scheme of conciliation far beyond the extent 
recommended to him in the weak and Feaiiieting despeteh of Lord Nor- 
manby, the instructions contained in which, his Excellency alleges in 
rs pepe and defence of his present measures. His lordship certainly 
did not intend to confine the conciliatory operations of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe to one class only, that is to the conciliation at any cost, of the pro- 
slavery faction and its organs the house of assembly towards the British 
government. This is, however all that has — se Bae wang wei 
pletely ; for gratified as the is by the submission of the mi , and 
the A romano te gia up sete success, be assured 
that the step taken in sin by government for the amelioration of 
the lately the assertion of their rights, will be a signal for 


, or 
again unloosing “the dogs of war.” Yet for this shallow and pretended 


\ 


reconciliation,’ at ithe imminent risk of the [future safety of [the colony 
haye the infant liberties of the black population been, if not altogether 
ae placed in extreme jeopardy. A long list, of laws. iqusly. con- 
trived to prévent the negro from stirring band or foot, wi bec. 
liable to some of their oppressive provisions has been | d,, and. 
are now in tion, answering their intended purposes beyo id 
expectations of the most sanguine of the advocates and i of ats . 
The Vagrant Act and the Police Act ate a two-edged sword and cut ‘ 
poor peasantry on both sides with wonderful effect. Whilst there was no 
vagrant law, there were no vagrants ; and the law would even now be a 
dead letter on the statute book, but for its sister enactment of the police, 
which makes a kind of vagrancy of its own, in order to afford the inspector- 
general and his myrmidons, a conscientious plea for taking their salaries. 
Were it not for their own ingenious construction of the law, their appoint~> 
ments would be sinecures. Will it be believed in England that black men, 
for white offenders of the same kind are exempt from such visitations, 
have been taken up as vagrants for smoking a cigar, dropping the 
rind of an orange, and stopping to talk to a friend in the streets, and 
committed to prison? To such lengths has the assembly carried its 
audacity, that it has re-enacted and embodied into the vagrant 
act, an old clause of the slave law authorizing the working of females 
in irons, and chained together in couples, on the public roads and highways, 
for the space of sixty days, by order of ong magistrate. What with these, 
and the pound law, and the registration of fire-arms, the fisheries, the 
tenements, combinations, and atrocious petty debt acts, there are, at this 
instant, in the different gaols and houses of correction of the island, full 
three times the number of prisoners containe4 in them at the time that Sir 
Lionel Smith left the island. It is acommon thing now, when an overseer 
defrauds or assaults a labourer, for the former to tell iim in derision to go 
to the king’s house if he likes, and see what he will get. There is no Sir 
Lionel Smith there now, but a friend of their own, they say. If the 
British government do not promptly interfere, the most fatal results may 
be anticipated. The labour on estates is daily diminishing, for no labourer 
is certain that the whole amount of his wages will not be stopped on 
Saturday night, for double, triple, or quadruple rent charged to him fora 
day’s absence, perhaps on his own or his wife’s part. It is impossible 
things can go on much longer at this rate. Instead of granting the people 





the fruits of their labour, they are, on the slightest cause of complaint, 
driven off the property by the summary process of unroofing or demolishing 
their houses, and turning the estate’s cattle into their provision grounds. A 
tenant cannot receive a friend, nor a brother a brother, nor even a father 
his son, into his house, without being charged a full additional rent for his 
guest. Suchare the means by which Sir C. Metcalfe has succeeded for a 
season in quieting the planters. The oppressed, abused, and defrauded 
negro is altogether out of the pale of his conciliation ; to gain his good will 
would be to alienate that of his late owner. He therefore does not attem 
it. In fact, the whole administration of Sir C. Metcalfe has been hitherto. 
one coatinued series of blunders. His suspension of the reports of the 
stipendiary magistrates, the appointment of Mr. M‘Leod to the inspector- 
ship of the police, his extravagant praises of the House of Assembly, his 
sanctioning of all its unjust and oppressive laws, his intimacy with the 
most violent of the pro-slavery faction, his omission to supersede the 
Hanover magistrates, his conduct on his tour, his censure of Sir Lionel 
Smith, and last, not least, his indiscreet and unjustifiable attack on the 
Baptist clergy. The disgraceful bill for the better administration of justice 
has, to the surprise of all parties, been passed, and highly lauded by Sir C. 
Metcalfe. It is nothing more than a bare-faced scheme to saddle the 
country with an enormous expense, with the view, instead of purifying the 
current of justice, of rendering it still more turbid and corrupted, by care- 
fully excluding all principles bv which a healthier spirit could be infused 
into it, and providing for the admission of the old taaint and leaven of 
slavery, by limiting the selection of the ju to the Jamaica bar. The 
office of vice-chancellor is destined for the speaker of the assembly, Mr. 
Panton, whose violent and seditious conduct, during the apprenticeship 
compelled Lord Glenelg to deprive him of his gown as Queen’s advocate. 
In place ofthe present stipendiary body, it is proposed to substitute nine law- 
yers as chairmen of quarter sessions, which is just doing nothing as 

the protection of the peasantry. How are these chairmen to get through all 
the multifold duties of the present stipendiary magistracy ? andif they could, 
it is certain that the labouring population would place no confidence in 
them. Now mark the impracticability as well as the absurdity of the scheme. 
There are on an ha. it has been ohewred in the papers, two a of 
petty sessions held every week by each stipendiary i » by some 
ems more, in addition to his duty at Qube iaulined welag ee least 4368 
courts during the year, for the purpose of adjudication on matters in dispute 
between employers and labourers. If nine attorneys are, as proposed, to 
fulfil all these duties, each will have to attend at 485 petit sessions of the 
peace during the year, at the rate of nine weekly, or 14 per diem, the court- 
houses at which they are held being twenty, sometimes thirty, miles distant 
from each other, a good day’s journey in itself. To these must be added the 
ministerial duties of the magistracy, still more important, as regards the 
protection of the negro, than even the judicial, as for the due performance 


the partiality or oppression of the magistrate, all this kind of business, 
such as issuing summonses, warrants of a ension, and detention, 
levies, &c, they may transact in the private recesses of their own houses. 
Who is to redress the wrongs thusinflicted ? The law, it may be answered. 
Such a reply would bea shameful mockery, adding insult to injury. The court 
an isens are composed of planters and their friends, and if they were as 
celebrated for their justice as they are for the contrary, where, I ask, is the 
unfortunate labourer to procure £150, the cost of the simplest law-suit in 
this country, before he can obtain justice? 

If the British government is really anxious that the cultivation of the 


sole jurisdiction on all laws ing the mutual interests of employer and 
labourer, to the hands of the stipendi te whom also it will take 
care to pay more adequately than it has hitherto done. This is the only 
chance of safety for the island. The assembly is prorogued. The 
Misguids speech has not mended matters. More oppressive laws have 


the public money each to the Editor of the News and the notorious Dr. 
Bine, for thetr sérvices ‘egaintt the British government and the public at 
Jamaica, A Frrenp. 











leases of their cottages and grounds for a twelvemonth, sv as to imsure them - 


of the former there is no official control whate ver, no public check upon | 


staples should be successfully continued in Jamaica, it will entrust the © 


passed, and the house, to crown its ye | has voted gos. Sam 
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Extract of a Letter from Mr. Phillippo to Mr. Sturge. 
ee se ME hater te 
, (out o 
between two and Thies “yemiied, currency, W we have 
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others by an announcement at your convention. 





(From the Liberator.) 
, SONNET, 


ON THE DEATH OF JAMES CROPPER, A DISTINGUISHED PHILANTHRO- 
PIST OF ENGLAND. 


Crorrer! among the wise, the great, the good, 
The friends of man, whate’er his caste or clime, 
Thy memory shall be hailed with gratitude, 
hy labours honoured to the end of time ! 
Thine was a soul with sympathy imbued, 
Broad as the earth, and as the heavens sublime ; 
Thy godlike object, stedfastly pursued, 
0 save thy race from misery and crime. 
Mourn, England ! for the loss thou hast sustained, 
And let the nations of the earth lament, 
With spirit broken, and with grief unfeigned— 
And to her tears let r1BeRTY give vent ; 
A star of glory has in darkness waned— 
No more on earth survives the good man eloquent. 
Ww. L. G 





EXTRA NUMBER. 


Our present number is too full to admit many articles that have 
come to hand, and also much ee furnished by the colo- 
nial Papers last West India mail, including the prorogation speech 


of the Jamaica governor. An extra number will therefore be 


issued next Tuesday. 


Several subjects of very painful interest in relation to what is 
now going on in the colonies, particularly in Jamaica, are un- 
avoidably deferred till next week. 





Trxas.—We have noticed in American papers an account of a 
terrible carnage in Texas, the — of which we shall be 
able to give next week. War, Slavery, and Murder, are closely 


united. # 





Barpapos.—Considerable uneasiness prevails in this island on the 
subject of emigration. The planters do not like to lose their 
labourers. Their best means of preventing this inconvenience is, 
not laws restricting them from going where they find the best 
market for their work, but to pay them fairly and treat them well. 

The island had been favoured when the last accounts left, with 


refreshing showers. 


SLAVE SHIPS. 


Tue following horrible details are taken from the Cape of Good 
Hope shipping list, of date March 17th, 1840. 

oarcauees Siavers.—Further captures. The brig Amazona 
Constante, of about 200 tons was captured in the Mozambique Channel, 
Febr 23rd, by H. M. S. Modeste, and sent into Simon’s bay. Origi- 
nal number of slaves embarked six hundred and fifty, of which, about fifty 
are sup to have died during the i 

Ahother vessel with four hundred slaves on board has also been cap- 
tured by H. M. S. Modeste, and was hourly expected to arrive at Simon’s 


Bay. 

Tax Stave-Trape oN THE East Coast.—The Portuguese 
Whaler Eliza, Lopez master, while lying at Mocamba (twelve miles south 
of Mozambique harbour) had smuggled on board two hundred slaves, the 
duty of seven Spanish dollars per head being evaded, upon which _intel- 
li , the acting governor at Mozambique despatched two armed boats 
afiae bac, but these being without ammunition were kept off, and the 
vessel sailed with her cargo, October Ist, bound to the Brazils. 

Quitumarne.—The slave-trade there was carried on with the 
greatest activity; during the four months ending December last, no less 
than 12,000 slaves have been exported from that harbour alone. 


Losses at Mozamprque Harsour.—January 24th during a 
hurricane from the south-east. 

Two slavers, a ship and a brig, wrecked, but the crews of both and 
two hundred slaves on board the brig, saved. The ship had arrived the 
preceding day and not taken in any slaves. It was reported of the brig, 
which was commanded by a Spaniard, that she originally had on board 
nine hundred slaves ; but during a hurricane in the prosecution of her 
voyage, the hatches were battened down, and on opening them it was 
discovered that three hundred of them had died from suffocation and want 
of food. The gale continuing the hatches were battened down a second 
time, the consequence of which was, that an additional three hundred 
perished from the same causes, and one hundred of the remaining three 

undred, died on the passage to Mozambique harbour whither she had 


returned for the purpose of getting a fresh supply ! 





Mion, > BREDISH GUIANA, 
ot the speech of his Excellency the governor, at the opening 
_ the se of policy, we extract a few sentences which fully 


ra) 


‘what, our columns have aff 


rad #. 





s 


_.a8 to this important 





There has been I regret to say, a considerable decrease in your 
produce, but not such as should excite despondency. It is oto 
rious that for three or four months of the past year, not only were- 
the canes unproductive, but in man of the country, the 
means of conveyance from the field to the sugar works, were 
arrested by the want of water in the trenches. 

_ The deerease cannot therefore be cocina § ascribed to the chan 

in our social system. I trust the produce of the present year will, 
by its proportionate increase give reason for congratulation, the 
receipts of im and inte duties, have far exceeded their. 
estimated produce, and the civil list has been nearly covered by 
the surplus customs alone. f 

In the mean time it is consolatory to observe, that such is the 
confidence in the permanency of property, that the price of those 
estates now in the market, is far from low, and I rejoice to say, 
that generally speaking the proprietors exhibit no inclination to 
part with their properties. 

I cannot advert to this subject, and to the confidence which 
all have in the permanency of our system, without bearing 
testimony to the conduct of your labouring population ; that they 
are less constant in their industry than when coerced, was to be 
expected—that they are so industrious is a subject of gratulation. 
Their cheerfulness and contentment dissipate the fears of many, 
and exceed the hopes of all. Men whose ambition is not limited: 
to mere freedom from coercion, who aspire to become landholders, 
and who know that by industry they can obtain their object, will 
not be idle—we have convincing proofs that in the acquisition of 
land, there has been no wish to quit the precincts of civilization, 

Your colony is remarkable for a small amount of crime, and 
there are but few cases of an aggravated nature. Your peasantry 
are submissive, obey the law, and respect authority. At these. 
latter qualities we may marvel—and my opinion will find its way 
to the mother country—when we consider the bad example syste- 
matically set, by those whose station in society ought to restrain 
them, and in whom reason ought to check the desire for personal 
influence amongst a small portion of the community, by reflecting 
that the mass in this colony neither sympathise with them nor 
can ever "ase te in their views. 

The efforts that have been studiously made almost from the 

eriod of emancipation until the present moment, to revile those 
in authority, to lessen their influence, and to bring their power 
into contempt—that have not been checked even by the respect 
due to gwd itself, in the person of our Most Gracious Sovereign 
—have luckily for this province, failed to affect the multitude. 
Long may that multitude remain uninfected by such examples. 





Advertisements. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES STUART. 


It is with much pleasure we are able tostate that an admirable like- 
ness of this highly esteemed philanthropist has just been engraved by 
Mr. J. J. Penstone, from a painting by Mr. E. Kilvert of Bath, in the 
possession of W. T. Blair, Esq., of that city. Proofs on India paper at 
10s. each—and prints at 5s., may be procured at the office of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery society, or at Mr. Edmund Fry’s, No. 4, Bishops- 
gate Without. We feel assured many of our friends will be glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of possessing a portrait of so 
zealous and indefatigable an advocate of the rights of the oppressed, and 
the more so, as it is intended that the profits arising from the sale shall 
be devoted to the cause of abolition. 





THE DUBLIN WEEKLY HERALD. 
THE ORGAN OF TEMPERANCE IN IRELAND. 


Published every Saturday morning by the Proprietors, Dowtine and 
Suga, at their office, 


22, FOWNES’S STREET, DUBLIN 


fe treed JOURNAL has recently been enlarged to 24 closely printed 
columns, without any additional increase of price. It presents a faith- 
ful record of the Temperance Reformation in Ireland ; its intelligence on 
that important subject being derived chiefly from original sources. It 
advocates every measure of moral reform ; the claims of the black as well 
as the white; justice to the natives of British India; Abolition of 
death punishments; Prison Reform, and every other measure calculated 
to improve and promote the happiness of the human family, without dis- 
tinction of sect, creed, or country. It gives the News of the week, free 
from party bias ; Agricultural Information ; the state of the markets, &c. 
besides a great variety of other interesting matter. 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance :— 





$< Ge 
Annual,_-————-—- 13 0 
Half-yearly, ————-_ 6 _ 6 
Quarterly,—_—_—_——-_ 3 3 
Single Copy, 0 3} 


The proprietors recommend to those who wish to become subscribers, to 
forward a Post Office Order for the amount of their subscription, as the 
most safe and expeditions method that they can adopt. 

Advertisers will find the Herald a desirable organ for communicating 
with the public, the circulation being extensive, and steadily increasing. 

Booksellers who forward useful works to the editor, shall have them 
noticed and reviewed. 
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